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THE VILLAGE PASTOR’S 
WIFE. 


TALE OF WARNING. 
Concluded. 

My'tncle and cousins made me a visit, not 
long after my rupture with aunt Debby, which 
only served to render me more unhappy.— 
My uncle complained so much of my altered 
appearance, my faded bloom and languid spir- 
its, I saw that it gave exquisite pain to Mr. 
L———, while my consins, now in their day 
of power, amused themselves continually 
with the old fashioned walls of the house, the 
obsolete style of the furniture, and my hum- 
drum mode of existence. Had I possessed 
one spark of heavenly fire, I should have re- 
sented all this as an insult to him whom I had 
solemnly vowed toloveand honor. These old 
fashioned walls should have been sacred in my 
eyes. They were twice hallowed—hallowed 
by the recollections of departed excellence 
and the presence of living holiness. Every 
leaf of the magnificent elms that overshad- 
owed them, should have been held sacred, for 
the breath of morning and evening prayer 
had been daily wafted over them, up to the 
mercy seat of heaven. 

I returned with my uncle to the metropo- 
lis. It is true, he protested that he would 
not, could not, leave me behind—and that 
change of scene was absolutely necessary to 
the restoration of my bloom, and Mr. L—— 
gave his assent with apparent cheerfulness 
and composure. But I knew it—I felt that 
| his heart bled at my willingness, my wish to 

be absent from him, so soon after our marriage. 

He told me to consuit my own happiness, in 

the length of my visit, and that he would en- 

| deavor to find a joy in solitude, in thinking of 

_ mine. ‘Oh! said one of my cousins, with a 
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loud laugh, ‘ you can never feel solitary, when 
aunt Debby is-——— 


Behold me once more ’mid the scenes con- 
genial to my soul—a gay flower, sporting 
over the waves of fashion, thoughtless of the 
caverns of death beneath. Again the voice 
of flattery fell melting on my ear: and while 
listening to the syren, I forgot those mild, 
admonishing accents, which were always 
breathing of heaven, or if I remembered them 
at all, they came tomy memory like the grave 
rebuke of Milton’s Cherub—severe in their 
beauty. Yes, I did remember them when I 
was alone; and there are hours when the 
gayest will feel desolately alone. I thought 
of him in his neglected home ; him from whom 


I was gradually alienating myself for his ° 


very perfections, and accusing conscience 
avenged his rights. Oh! how miserable, how 
poor we are, when unsupported by our own 
esteem! when we fear to commune with our 
own hearts, and doubly tremble to bare them 
to the all seeing eye of our Maker! My hus- 
band often wrote me most affectionately. He 
did not urge my return, but said, whenever ] 
felt willing to exchange the pleasures of the 
metropolis for the seclusion of the hermitage, 
his hands and his heart were open to receive 
me. 

At length I received a letter, which 
touched those chords, that yet vibrated to the 
tones of nature and feeling. He seldom spoke 
of himself—but in this, he mentioned having 
been very ill, though then convalescent.— 
‘Your presence, my Mary,’ said he, ‘ would 
bring healing on its wings. I fear, greatly 
fear, I have doomed you to unhappiness, by 
rashly yielding to the influence of your beau- 
ty and winning manners, taking advantage of 
your simplicity and inexperience, without re- 
flecting how unfitted you were, from natural 
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The Village Pastor’s Wife. 


Vox. I. 








disposition and early habits, to be a fellow-|| their admiration of Mr. L 


laborer in so humble a portion of our master’s 
vineyard. ‘Think not, my beloved wife, I say 
this in reproach. No! ’tis in sorrow, in re- 
pentance, in humiliation of spirit. I have 
been too selfish. I nave not shown sufficient 
sympathy for the trialsand vexations to which, 
for me, you have been exposed. Ihave asked 
to receive too much. I have given back too 
little. Return then, my Mary; you were 
created for nobler purposes than the beings 
which surround you. Let us begin life anew. 
Let us take each other by the hand as com- 
panions for time—but pilgrims for eternity.— 
Be it mine to guard, guide, and sustain— 
your’s to console, to gild, and comfort.’ Ina 
postscript, he added : 

‘lam better now—a journey will restore 
me. I will soon be with you, when I trust 
we will not again be parted.’ 

My heart was nota rock. It was moved— 
melted. I should have been less than human, 
to have been untouched by a letter like this. 
All my romantic love, but so recently chilled, 
returned ; and I thought of his image as that 
of an angel’s. Ever impulsive, ever actuated 
by the passion of the moment, I made the 
most fervent resolutions of amendment, and 
panted for the hour when we should start for, 
together, this immortal goal! Alas! how 
wavering were my purposes, how inefiective 
my holy resolutions * * * = *#* 

There was a numerous congregation gath- 


onli 





ered on the Sabbath morn, not in the simple 
village church, but the vaulted walls of a city 
dome. A stranger ascended the pulpit. [v- 


, and protested 
against the obscurity of his location. With 
such hopes gilding the future, I left the me- 
tropolis with a cheerfulness and elasticity of 
spirits, which my husband hailed as a surety 
for long years of domestic felicity. I would 
gladly linger here awhile. I fear to go on. 
You have followed me so far with a kind of 
complaisant interest, as a poor, vain, weak 
young creature, whose native defects have 
been enhanced by education, and who has 
unfortunately been placed in a sphere she is 
incapable of adorning. The atmosphere is 
too pure, too rarified. Removed at once from 
the valley of sin to the mount of holiness, I 
breathe with difficulty the celestial air, and 
pant for more congenial regions. Must I 
proceed? Your compassion will turn to de- 
testation: yet I cannot withdraw from the 
task J have imposed on myself. Itis an ex- 
piatory one; and oh, may it be received as 
such! 

It was scarcely more than a week after 
ourreturn. Ali had been peace and sunshine; 
so resolved was I to be all that was lovely 
and amiable. I even listened with apparent 
patience to aunt Debby’s interminable hymns, 
and heard some of her long stories, the sev- 
enty-seventh time, without any manifest 
symptom of vexation. It was about sunset. 
We sat together in the study, my husband 
and myself watching the clouds as they softly 
rolled towards the sinking sun, to dip their 
edges in his golden beams. ‘The boughs of 
the elms waved across the window, giving us 
glimpses of the beautiful vale beyond, bound- 





ery eye was turned on him, and none wan-}'ed by the blue outline of the distant hills — 


dered. He was pallid, as from recent indis- 
position ; but there was a flitting glow on his, 
cheek, the herald of coming inspiration.— 
There was a divine simplicity, a sublime fer- 
vor, an abandonment of self, a lifting up of |. 
the soul to heaven, an indescribable and spir- 
itual charm, pervading his manner, that was: 
acknowledged by the breathless attention of 
a crowded audience, composed of the wealth 
and the fashion of the metropolis. And I was 
there, the proudest and happiest of the throng. 
That gifted being was my husband. I was 
indemnified for all past mortifications, and 
looked forward to bright years of felicity, not 
in the narrow path we had heretofore trav- 
eled, but a wider, more brilliant sphere. My 
imagination placed him at the head of that 
admiring congregation ; and I saw the lowly 
flock he had been lately feeding, weeping, 
unpitied, between the porch and the altar. 











Before we bade farewell to my uncle, I had | 


abundant reason to believe that my vision | 
would be realized. The church was then’ 
without a pastor. No candidate had as yet 


‘Whether it was the warm light reflected on 


his face, or the glow of the ,heart suffusing 
it, I know not, but I never saw his usually 
pale features more radiantly lighted up than 
atthat moment. A letter was brought to him. 
I leaned over his shoulders while he opened 
it. From the first line I understood its im- 
port : it was the realization of my hopes. The 
offer was there made—more splendid, more 
liberal than I had dared to anticipate. I did 
not speak, but with cheeks burning and hands 
trembling with eagerness and joy, 1 waited 
till he had perused it. He still continued 
silent. Almost indignant at his calmness, 1 
ejaculated his name in an impatient tone ; 
when he raised his eyes from the paper and 
fixed them on me. [read there adeath-blow 
of my hopes. They emitted no glance of 
triumph ; there was sorrow, regret, humility, 
and love—but I looked in vain for more. ‘I 
am sorry for this,’ said he, ‘ for your sake, my 
dear Mary. It may excite wishes, which can 
never be realized. No! let us be happy in 
the lowlier sphere, in which an All-wise Be- 





appeared in whom their opinions or affections: 
were united. They were enthusiastic in' 


ing has marked my course. I cannot deviate 
from it. ‘Cannot!’ repeated I: ‘ say rather, 
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you will not.” I could not articulate more. 
The possibility of a refusal on his part had 
never occurred tome. I was thunderstruck. 
He saw my emotion—and losing all his com- 
posure, rose and crushed the letter in his hand. 
‘I could not, if I would, accept this,’ he cried ; 
‘and, were my own wishes to be alone con- 
sulted, I would not, were I free to act. But 
it is not so. Iam bound to this place, by a 
solemn promise, which cannot be broken.— 
Here, in this very house it was made, by the 
dying bed of the righteous, who bequeathed 
the people he loved to my charge—me, the 
orphan he had protected and reared. ‘ Nev- 
er leave them, my son,’ said the expiring 
saint—‘ never leave the lambs of my flock to 
be scattered on the mountains.’ I pledged 
my word, surrounded by the solemnities of 
death; yea, even while his soul was taking 
its upward flight. It is recorded, and can- 
not be recalled.’ 

Did I feel the sacredness of the obligation 
he revealed? Did I venerate the sanctity of 
his motives, and admit their authority! No! 
Totally unprepared for such a bitter disap- 
pointment, when I seemed touching the sum- 
mit of all my wishes, I was maddened—reck- 
less. Lupbraided him for having more regard 
for a dead guardian, who could no longer be 
affected by his decision, than for a living wife. 
I threatened to leave him to the obscurity in 
which he was born, and return to the friends 
who loved me so much better than himself. 
Seeing him turn deadly pale at this, and sud- 
denly put his hand on his heart, I thought I 
had discovered the spring to move his resolu- 
tion, and determined that I would not let it go. 
I moved towards the door, thinking it best to 
leave him a short time to his own reflections, 
assured that love must be victorious over con- 
science. He made a motion as if to detain 
me, as I passed—then again pressed his hand 
on his heart. That silent motion—never, 
never, can I forget it! ‘Are you resolved on 
this” asked he in a low, very hoarse tone of 


voice. ‘Yes, if you persist in your refusal. 
I leave you to decide.’ I went into the next 
room. I heard him walk a few moments, as 


if resolute and irresolute, then suddenly stop. 
I then heard a low, suppressed cough, but to 
this he was always subject, when excited, 
and it caused no emotion. Yet, remaining 
alone for some time, I began to.be alarmed at 
the perfect stillness. A strange: feeling of 
horror came over me. I remembered that 
deadly paleness of his countenance, and the 
cold dew gathered fast and thick on my brow. 
I recollected, too, that he had told me of once 
having bled at the lungs, and of being ad- 
monished to shut every predisposing cause to 
such a malady. Strange, that after such an 
entire oblivion of every thing but self, these 
reflections should have passed upon me, with 


such power, at that moment. I seemed sud- 
denly gifted with seco:x' sight, and feared 
to move, lest I should see the vision of my 
conscience embodied. At length, aunt Deb- 
by opened the door, and for the-first time, re- 











joicing in her sight, I entreated her to go 
into the library, with an earnestness that 
appalled her. She did go, and her first sharp 
scream drew me‘to her side. There, reclined 
upon the sofa, motionless, lifeless—his face 
white as a snow-drift, lay my husband; his 
neck cloth and vest saturated with the blood 
that still flowed from his lips. Yes, he lay 
there—lifeless, dead, dead!: The wild shriek 
of agony and remorse pierced not his un- 
conscious ear. He was dead and J was his 
murderer. The physician who was sum- 
moned, pronounced my doom. From violent 
agitation of mind, a blood vessel had been 
broken, and instant death had ensued. Weeks 
of frenzy, months of despair, succeeded—of 
black despair. Nothing but an almighty. 
arm thrown around my soul, held me back 
from the brink of suicide. Could I have be- 
ieved in annihilation—-and I wrestled with the 
powers of reason to convince myself that in 
the grave, at least, I should find rest. I 
prayed but for rest—I prayed for obiivion.— 
Night and day the image of that bleeding 
corpse was before me. Night and day a voice 
was ringing in my ears. ‘ Thou hast mur- 
dered him!’ My sufferings were so fearful 
to witness, the at first compassionate neigh- 
bors deserted my pillow, justifying themselves 
by the conviction that I merited all that I en- 
dured. 

My uncle and aunt came when they first 
heard the awful tidings, but unable to support 
my raving distress, left me—after- providing 
every thing for my comfort—-with the in- 
junction that as soon as 1 wasable to be re- 
moved to be carried to their-household. And 
whose kind, unwearied hand smoothed my 
lonely pillow, and held my aching brow ?— 
Who, when wounded reason resumed her 
empire, applied the balm of Gilead and the 
oil of tenderness; led me to the feet of the 
divine Physician, prayed with me and for me, 
wept with me and over me, nor rested till she 
saw me clinging to the cross, in lowliness 
of spirit, with the seal of the children of 
God in my forehead, and the joy of salva- 
tion in my soul? It was aunt Debby. The 
harsh condemner of the fashions of this world, 
the stern reprover of vanity and pride, the 
uncompromising defender of godliness and 
truth; she who in my day of prosperity 
was the cloud, in the night of sorrow was 
my light and consolation. The rough bark 
was penetrated, and the finer wood beneath 
gave forth its fragrance. Oh! how often, as 
I have heard her, seated by my bedside, ex~ 
plaining in a voice softened by kindness, the. 
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mysteries of holiness, and repeating the||well nigh said, asfairas thou art. She died! 
promises of mercy, have I wondered, that I,||died—and left me desolate,—I have fled from 
who had turned a deaf ear to the same truths,||my native land, I have devoted to my God 
when urged upon me with all an angel’s elo-||the feelings which I once cherished for your 
quence, should listen with reverence to ac-|/sex. I could not give thee love in return for 
cents from which I had heretofore turned in||thy love,—nor would I stoop to feign that 
disgust. Yet, at times, there seemed a dig-||which I felt not, although it were to win not 
nity in her tones; her harsh features would(||temporal, but eternal life.” 

light up with anexpression of devout ecstacy,|| ‘Oh! dismiss me not”—she sobbed, as she 
and 1 marvelled at the transforming power of |;threw her white arms around his neck, and 
christianity. Well mayI marvel! I would|/panted on his bosom,—“ Oh! dismiss me not 
not now, for the diadem of the east, exchange|!thus,—I ask no love. But be mine,—let my 
this sequestered hermitage for the halls of ||country be your country,—my God yours,— 
fashion—these hallowed shades for the cano-||and you are safe and free !” 

pies of wealth—or the society of the once|| ‘My master,”—he replied coldly, as he 
despised aunt Debby, for the companionship||disengaged her grasp, and removed her from 
of flatterers. I see nothing but.thorns where||his arms,—hath said, ‘ what would it profit a 
once roses blushed. The voice of the charmer||man, if he should gain the whole world and 
has lost its power, though ‘ it charm never so||lose his own soul,’—I have listened to thee, 
wisely.’ My heart lies buried in the tombon||lady, and I have answered thee,—but my 
which the sunlight now solemnly glimmers||heart is heavy,—for it is mournful, to see that 
—my hopes are fixed on those regions from||so _ a form should be the habitation of 

sO 


whence those rays depart. Had he only 


rai] aspirit. I pray thee leave me !—To- 


lived to forgive me—to know my penitence}|/morrow I shall meet my God, and I would 

and agony—but the last words that ever fell|;commune with him now in spirit and in 

on his ears trom my lips, were those of pas-!|truth !” 

sion and rebellion—the last glance I ever cast rm | she turned away,—wrapped her 
e 


on him, was proud and upbraiding. 


face in her veil, and moved with faltering 


The sketch is finished—memory overpow-||steps—wailing as if her heart was about to 


ers me. . HL. 
=a 


burst,—through the low portal ;—the gate 
clanged heavily as she departed, but the 


THE TRIALS OF A TEMPLAR. ||Sounds of her lamentation were audible, long 


A SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 


unto me.—Ps. 118, ver. vi. 
Concluded. 


after the last being who would show a sign 
of pity for his woes, or of admiration for his 


The Lord is on my side ; I will not fear what man doeth||merits, had gone forth never again to return. 


All night long, the devotions, the ‘fervent, 
and heartfelt prayers of the Crusader ascend- 


“Tf the sight of his hand-maiden is offen-|/ed to the throne of his Master, and often, 
sive to the eyes of the Nazarene, she will||though he struggled to suppress the feeling, 


depart as she came, in sorrow.” 


a petition for his lovely, though deluded vis- 


he soldier lifted up his eyes, and saw her||itor, was mingled with entreaties for strength, 
bending over him with so sad an expression||to bear the fate he anticipated. Morning 
of tenderness, that despite of himself, his||came at last, not as in the frigid climates of 
heart melted within him, and his answer was|/the north, creeping through its slow grada- 


courteous and even kind.—“I thank thee, 
dear lady, I thank thee for thy good will, 


i it can avail me nothing; but where- 


fore does one so fair, and, it may be, so happy 
as thou art, visit the cell of a condemned 
captive ?” 

“Say not condemned, oh! say not con- 
demned! ‘Thy servant is the bearer of life, 
and freedom, and honor. She saw thy man- 
ly form, she looked upon thine undaunted de- 
meanor, and she loved thee,—loved thee to 
distraction,—would follow thee to the ends of 
the earth,—would die to save thee,—has al- 
ready saved thee, if thou wilt be saved!— 
Rank—honor—life—and love—” 

“ Lady,”—he interrupted her—* Listen ! 
for ten long years I have not lent my ear to 
the witchery of a woman’s voice! ‘Ten years 
ago I was the betrothed lover of a maid, I had 


tions of gray dawn, and dappling twilight, but 
bursting at once from night into perfect day. 
The prison gates were opened for the last 
time, the fetters were struck off from the 
limbs of the undaunted captive, and himself 
led forth like a victim to the sacrifice. From 
leagues around, all the hordes of the desert 
had come together in swarms, outnumbering 
the winged motes, that stream like dusty at- 
oms im every sunbeam. It was a strange, 
and under other circumstances would have 
been a glorious spectacle; in a vast sandy 
basin, surrounded on every side by low but 
ru eminences, where the swarthy sons 
\of Syria mustered, rank above rank, to feast 
their eyes on the unwanted spectacle of a 
Christian’s sufferings. The rude tribes of the 
remotest regions, Arab and Turcoman, mount: 
ed on the uncouth dromedary, or on steeds of 
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matchless symmetry, and unstained pedigree, 
mingling their dark baracans with the bril- 
liant arms and gorgeous garbs of the Soldan’s 
court—even the unseen beauties of an hun- 
dred harams watched from their canopied lit- 
ters, the preparations for the execution with 
as much interest, and as little concern, as the 
belles of our own day exhibit before the cur- 
tain has been drawn aside, which is to dis- 
close the performances of a celebrated actor 
to the enraptured audience. 

In the centre of this natural amphitheatre, 
stood the scathed and whitening trunk of a 
thunder-stricken palm; to this inartificial 
stake was the captive led; one by one his 

rments were torn asunder, till his muscular 
frm and splendid proportions were revealed 
in naked majesty to the wondering multitude. 
Once, before he was attached to the fatal tree, 
a formal offer of life, and liberty, and high 
office in the Moslem court was tendered to 
him, on condition of his embracing the faith 
of the prophet,—and refused by one contempt- 
uous motion of his hand. He was bound 
firmly to the stump, with his hands secured 
far above his head,—at some fifty paces dis- 
tant, stood a group of dark and fierce warriors 
with bended bows, and well filled quivers, evi- 
dently awaiting the signal to pour in their ar- 
rowy sleet upon his unguarded limbs. He 

zed upon them with a countenance unmoved 
and serene, though somewhat paler than its 
usual tints. His eyes did not, however, long 
dwell on the unattractive sight; he turned 
them upwards, and his lips moved at intervals, 
though no sound was conveyed to the ear of 
the bystanders. Some minutes had elapsed 
thus, when the shrill voice of the Muezzin 
was heard proclaiming the hour cf matin- 
prayer in his measured chant,—“ There is no 
God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet!” 
In an instant the whole multitude were pros- 
trate in the dust, and motionless as though 
the fatal blast of the simoom was careering 
through the tainted atmosphere. A flash of 
contem»t shot across the features of the 
Templar, but it quickly vanished in a more 
holy expression, as he muttered to himself 
the words used on a more memorable occa- 
sion, vy divinity himself,—*“ Forgive them 
Lord, they know not what they do!” The 
pause was of short duration; with a rustle 
like the voice of the forest, when the first 
breath of the rising tempest agitates its shiv- 
ering foliage, the multitude rose to their feet. 
A gallant horseman dashed from the caval- 
cade which thronged around the person of 
their Soldan, checked his steed beside the 
archer band, spoke a few hasty words, and 
gallopped back to his station. 

Another minute—and arrow after arrow 
whistled from the Paynim bows, piercing the 
limbs, and even grazing the body of the 








Templar ; but not a murmur escaped from tin 
victim,—scarcely did a frown contract his 
brow; there was an irradiation, as if of celestial 
happiness, upon his countenance ; nor could 
a spectator have imagined for a moment that 
his whole frame was almost convulsed with 
agony, but for the weapons quivering even to 
their feathered extremities in every joint, and 
the large blood drops trickling like rain upon 
the thirsty soil. 

Again there was a pause. Circled by his 
Nubian guard, followed by the bravest and 
the brightest of his court, the Soldan himself 
rode up to the bleeding Crusader. Yet even 
there, decked with all the pomp of royalty, 
and pride of war, goodly in person, and su 
lime in bearing, the monarch ofthe east was 
shamed,—shamed like a slave before his mas- 
ter—by the native majesty of Christian vir- 
tue; nor could the prince at first find words 
to address the tortured mortal, who stood at 
his feet with the serene deportment which 
would have beseemed the judge upon his tri- 
bunal, no less than the martyr at the stake. 

“ Has the Nazarene yet learned experience 
from the bitter sting of adversity!—The skill 
of the leech may yet assuage thy wounds, and 
the honors which shall be poured upon thee 
may yet efface thine injuries---even as the rich 
grain conceals in its lasestuaee the furrows 
of the ploughshare. Will the Nazarene live, 
or will he die the death of a dog?” 

“ The Lord is on my side,”—was the low 
but firm reply—*“ the Lord is on my side; I 
will not fear what man doeth untome.” On 
swept the monarch’s train, and again the iron 
shower fell fast and fatally, not as before on 
the members, but on the broad chest and man- 
ly trunk ; the blood gushed forth in blacker 
streams—the warrior’s life was ebbing fast 
away,—when from the rear of the broken 
hills, a sudden trumpet blew a point of war 
in notes so thrilling, that it pierced the ears 
like the thrust of some sharp weapon. Be- 
fore the astonishment of the crowd had time 
to vent itself, in word or deed, the eminences 
were crouded with the mail-clad myriads of 
the Christian force. Down they came, like 
the blast of the tornado on some frail and 
scattered fleet, with war cry and the clang 
of instruments, and the thick trampling of 
twice ten thousand hoofs. Wo! to the sons 
of the desert in that hour? They were swept 
away before the mettled steeds and levelled 
lances of the Templars, like dust before the 
wind, or stubble before the devouring flame ! 

The eye of the dying hero lightened as he 
saw the banners of his countrymen. His 
whole form dilated with exultation and tri- 
umph. He tore his arm from its fetters, 
waved it around his blood-stained forehead, 
and for the last time shouted forth his cry of 





battle, “Ha Beauseant! A Vermandois for 
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the temple!” Then, in a lower tone, he 
cried, “ Lord now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, according to thy word ; for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” He bowed 
his head and his undaunted spirit passed <—- 


PALESTINE. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng ; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee! 


With the eye of a spirit I look on that shore, 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before ; 
With the glide of a spirit I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God 


Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Gennesaret, chime on my ear! 

Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown. 


Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of green, 
And the desolate hills of the wild Gadarene ; 
And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, ob dark Galilee ! 


Hark, a sound in the vallies ! where swollen and strong 
Thy river, oh Kishon, is sweeping along; 

Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain, 
And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of the slain. 


There, down from his mountains stern Zebulon came, 
And Naphthali’s stag, with his eye-balls of flame, 

Aad the chariots of Jabin rolled harmlessly on, 

For the arm of the Lord was Abinoam's son! 


There sleep the still rocks and the caverns which rang, 
To the song which the beautiful Prophetess sang 
When the Princes of Isaachar stood by her side, 

And the shout of a host in its triumph replied. 


Lo! BethjJehem’s hill-site before me is seen, 

With the mountains around and the valleys between; 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 

The song of the angels rose sweet on the air. 


And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below ; 
But where are the sisters who hastened to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at his feet? 


{ tread where the trwetve in their wayfaring trod ; 

f stand where they stood withthe Cuosen or Gop! 

Where His blessing was heard, and His lessons were 
taught, 

Where the blind were restored, and the healing was 
wrought. 

Oh, here with his flock the sad Wanderer came, 

These hills he toiled over in grief are the same— 

The founts where he drank by the wuyside stil! flow, 

And the same airs are blowing which breathed on his 
brow. 


And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet,’ 





But with dust on her forebead, and chains on her feet ; 








For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Shechina is dark where it shone, 


But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 

Of humanity clothed in the brightness of God? 

Where my spirit but turned from the outward and dim, 
It could gaze, even now, on the presence of him. 


Not in elouds and in terrors, but gentle as when 

In love and in meekness he moved among men ; 

And the voice which breathed peace to the waves of 
the sea, 

In the hushof my spirit would whisper to me! 


And what if my feet may not tread where he stood, 
Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood, 

Nor my eyes see the cross which he bowed him to bear, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer ; 


Yet, Loved of the Father, thy spirit is near, 
To the meek, and the lowly, and penitent here; 
And the voice of thy love is the same even now, 
As at Bethany’s tomb, or an Olivet’s brow. 


Oh, the outward hathgone! but in glory and power, 

The sPirit surviveth the things of an hour; 

Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 

On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same. 
—— 


To the Editor of the Ladies’ Garland. 


The following is one of a series of Essays written for 
the “ Philadelphia Literary Association,’’ an jinstitu- 
tion established in the year 1813, and whichis stillin 
existence; having numbered amongst its members 
many individuals who now hold conspicuous sta- 
tions.in socicty. 


Oh! there are looks, and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine to the heart.—La.tua Rooxka. 


There are few persons of susceptiblity, 
who have not observed the powerful effect 
which is sometimes produced upon the heart; 
by a word, a look, an attitude, under peculiar 
relations of thought or feeling. There are 
moments when the soul, meited by the work- 
ing of some master spell, receives impres- 
sions, which in its cold, and guarded hour, 
would have glanced off, harmless and unheed- 
ed. Our feelings are the slaves of circum- 
stance, and ofttimes operate, as if reason ex- 
ercised over them no acknowledged jurisdic- 
tion.. 

Things which we are prone to consider as 
too insignificant for notice, become, when in- 
vested by some new association, possessed of 
the most brilliant and attractive beauties :— 
and objects over which our eyes have wan- 
dered a thousand times regardlessly, will 


suddenly arrest them as if by the power of 


fascination. 

Who has not felt the extatic power of a 
strain of musie, wafted slowly over the moon- 
light waters, when all upon earth was still, 
and all in heaven cloudless! and not the 
murmur of wind, or wave, or voice, broke in 





upon the dream of melody! Yet perhaps that 
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strain had been heard by day and by night, in 
solitude and in society, without ever drawing 
forth from the soul one responsive echo. But 
now it is in harmgny with all around, and 
breathes upon the spirit with a bland and re- 
sistless enchantment. 

Who has not felt the witchery of a soft, 
sweet eye, beaming on him but one short and 
blessed minute, yet rtterens, * in that one 
glance a heaven of anticipated bliss, a host of 
pure and innocent hopes, of timid, yet confi- 
ding tendernesses. Who has not gazed upon 
forms which seemed the realized creation of 
his summer dreams, which shone before him 
once, and then vanished away forever ! seem- 
ing as if new lighted from some purer sphere, 
and breathing the bloom and freshness of 
another being. Yet perhaps eyes as bright, 
and shapes as lovely are continually surround- 
ing him, but he gazes upon them coldly, for 
they come not before him sparkling with the 
fairy splendors of a new born enthusiasm. 

Oh! there is a power beyond the expression 
of speech, in the last glance of those we love ; 
when the light is just fading from their eyes, 
and the spirit looks forth as it is about to take 
wing for another world. 

There is an energy in the last tone of pa- 
rental admonition, when the tongue falters, 
and the lip quivers in its mortal agony, which 
fastens upon and clings forever to the memo- 
ry, and there is a sadness in the farewell of 
expiring friendship, which seems not the word 
but the sigh of departing life, resting like a 
cloud upon us and casting even in the sunshine 
of hope and happiness its solemn gloom upon 
our spirits. Yet faint and powerless would 
have been the glance and the tone, unconnect- 
ed with the awful ideas of death and eternity. 
It is this relation which gives efficacy to all 
thingsand makes a consistency of feeling, by 
the connection of time and place, and incident. 

There is an influence in local circumstance, 
a homeness, a truth, and a nature, in scenes 
and situations, which bear about them an in- 
appreciable power. Never does the savage 
appear in his rude and hative majesty, save 
when wandering in his own wild woods, or 
hid in his sylvan solitude ; and never does the 
“ Rans des vache” of the Swisssound with such 
an eloquent sweetness as when heard amid 
the rocks and mountains of his own Hilvetia. 

No, there is an order and harmony in nature 
which should not be impaired; by which, 
when properly attuned, one cord vibrates to 
another, until all creation join in the glorious 
diapason. Would you hear the blithe and 
beautiful melody of the feathered minstrel, 
seek it not amid the hum of the aviary, 
or the solitude of the bird-cage. There 
the violation of this great principle, makes 
perpetual discord ; for what sounds are more 
at variance with the song of liberty, than the 








beating of wings against the bars of their 
prison house. : 

It is in the genial freedom of boundless for- 
ests, fervid skies, and freshening breezes, 
that these troubadors of nature pour forth 
their unpremeditated harmonies, and make 
their pleasures vocal. Would you see the 
wonders of nature, or the ruins of art, seek 
them not in the palaces and pleasure grounds 
of the wealthy and the great. They ma 
make artificial hills, and may break eac 
streamlet with a cascade, and crown each 
summit with aruin. But what doesthe foam 
and fury of the cataract, in the quiet glade 
and in the bosom of tranquility ; and why does 
the ruin crumble, when all around is new, 
and prosperous, and improving? Would you 
see nature if her might and majesty? Seek 
her upon her Alpine throne. ould you see 
art in ruins? Seek him amid kindred desola- 
tion. It is amongst savage hills, and cleft 
rocks, and gloomy forests, we are to trace the 
maniac path of the cataract, and hear its long 
how! through the fearful solitude. 

It is from a bleak promontory that breasts 
the fury of the wide, wild ocean, surrounded 
by sterility, and peril and decay, beneath the 
terrors of a threatening sky, we should seek 
the castellated ruin. For these are congeni- 
al associations, and it is only under their in- 
fluence, that the deep and mysterious power 
of such scenes are impressed upon the spirit. 





The following verses, like the lines of Burns’ “ Lap- 
raik,’’ appear to be addressed to ‘‘some kind wife ”’ 


I LOVE THEE MORE AND MORE. 


Faithful in fortune’s darkest hour, 

Till then our loves were dreams of youth! 
*T was then I felt affection’s power, 

"Twas then I proved thy bosem’s truth. 
Yes, when I see the gushing tear 

Bedim the eye that thrill’d before, 
I feel that thou indeed art dear, 

And love thee—love thee more and more. 


Waked from a soft Elysian trance 
To life’s severe reality, 
I find in thy more pensive glance 
A deeper, sweeter sympathy. 
Our griefs as from one fountain spring, 
Now that our mutual joys are o’er— 
Yes, not a sorrow time may bring, 
But I shall love thee more and more. 


Thus far together have we come— 
Nor be the hope, the prayer supprest, 
That we may reach our long last home 
Together, and united rest. 
But should my fate be first to die, 
While death stands beck’ning at the door,. 
[ll turn to thee, and faintly sigh, 
I love thee—love thee more‘and more. 
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192 The Banyan Tree of India. 


Vor. I. 








OF THE BANYAN TREE OF 
INDIA. 


In every history of the vegetable produc- 
tions of India, we are sure to meet with a 
description of the Ficus Bengalensis, called 
in its native country the banyan tree. Some 
of the specimens in the neighborhood of 
Calcutta are of great age and immense size, 
and excellently adapted fur the convenience 
of the inhabitants of that warm climate, who 
spend much of their time in the open air, ag 
well for recreation as while engaged in vari- 
ous occupations. Weavers, tailors, &c., 
may be seen busy under the necessary and 
delightful shade of the widely extended 
canopies of those native trees. The lower 
branches of this species of fig tree are ex- 
tended laterally to a great distance from the 
bole, and would Jie upon the ground did they 
not produce roots from their lower sides, 
which descending, fix themselves in the 
ground, and hecome stems— 


“ A pillared shade with echoing walks between.”’ 


As these roots are produced from the lower 
branches, at pretty regular distances from 
the butt, and afterwards from each other 
ontwards, they appear to stand in pretty 
regular ranks of concentric circles round the 
main stem, and thereby form circular colon- 
nades. 

As the side branches are more lengthened 
out than the central ones rise in height, the 
tree at half a mile distance, appears like a 
depressed cone, (fig. A,) and the stranger 
cannot believe it to be a single tree until he 
arrives under it, and witnesses its complica- 
tion of stems and branches. 
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This species of fig tree was introduced 
into England so long ago as 1690, and ever 
since has been treated as a stove plant. It 

ows strongly, and has a tree-like habit, 
Bat confined to a pot, and necessarily di- 
minutive, it seldom exhibits that peculiarity 
of character by which it is so well known 
and useful in India. A plant of it, however, 
kept in the stove of the Chelsea hotanic gar- 
den, produced from one of its branches a 





strong singie root, at the height of four feet 


from the surface of the pot in which it grew, 
which descended and fixed itself in the soil 
at about four or five inches from the original 


stem, to which it has now a similar appear-. 


ance and function. Before this aérial root 
reached the soil in the pot, it began to rami- 
fy as roots usually do in the ground, some 
of which ramifications are still on their 
way downwards, the whole plant appear- 
ing as represented at figure B. 








Fie; B. 


We have thought well to notice this habit 
of the tree in question not altogether for its 
singularity, because we have several plants 
in cultivation which present the same phe- 
nomenon, though not with the same results ; 
the branches of the May Duke cherry, grow- 
ing in damp and shady situations, will dur- 
ing the summer put forth roots from their 
under surface, and which would undoubtedly 
reach and establish themselves in the ground 
like the fig, were they not killed by the 
frosts of winter. The common eultivated 
fig, and very probably all the fig family, 
present or may be indueed to eject roots 
from any of their branches. The grape vine 
is also a familiar example, as well as many 
of the orchdez. 

In the east, the fig tree grows to a consi- 
derable size; so large indeed, as to afford 
the weary traveler a convenient shelter from 
the ‘noon day sun. Hasselquist says that 
when traveling from Tiberias to Nazareth, 
they refreshed themselves under the shade 
of one of these trees, under which was a 
well, where a shepherd and his herd had 
their rendezvous, but without either tent or 
hut. And Monyson speaks of ‘coming to 
a little shade of fig trees, where we rested 





during the heat of the day, and fed upon 
such viands as we had.”’ This cannot but 
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' dwelt safely, every man under his fig tree, 


No. 12. 





Elegy. 193 








remind the scriptural reader of such passages 
as the following: **And Judah and Israel 


from Dan to Beersheba.” ‘They shall sit, 
every man under his vine, and under his fig 
tree, and none shall make them afraid.” 
See also Zech. iii. 10, and John i. 48. 

The double, and in some climates, the 
treble crop of the fig tree, is one of the most 
curious circumstances belonging to its na- 
tural history, and further illustrates the value 
attached to itinthe east. The first ripe figs 
come to maturity about the latter end of 
June, though some few. mayeripen before 
the full season. These aseprobably of 
inferior value, for the P ys, “I found 
Israel like grapes in the wilderness; I saw 
your fathers as the first ripe on the fig tree 
at her first time.” There are several va- 
rieties of the fig tree described by botanists ; 
of these we have given a drawing of the 
Ficus Indicus, or Banian tree of the east. 
This majestic tree, the wonder of the vege- 
table world, claims our attention not so 
much as a fruit tree, as from its being a sa- 
cred tree with the Hirdoos, from its vast 
size, and from the singularity of its growth. 
The fruit is not larger than a hasel nut, but 
the lateral branches send down shoots which 
take root, till in the course of time, a single 
tree extends itself to a considerable grove. 
Among the ancients, Strato mentions that 
after the branches have extended about 
twelve feet horizontally, they shoot down 
in the direction of the earth, and there root 
themselves ; and when they have attained 
maturity, they propagate onward, in the 
same manner, till the whole becomes like a 











tent, supported by many columns. The 
tree is also noticed by Pliny; and Milton} 
has rendered the description of the naturalist: 
of Verone, almost literally in the following: 
lines :— 
“ Branching so broad along that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root ; and daughters grow 
About the mother tree ; a pillared shade, 
High overarched, with echoing walks between. 
There oft the [ndian herdsman shunning heat, 
Sheltering cool; and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop holes cut through thickest shade !"* 


Some specimens of the Indian fig tree are 
mentioned as being of immense magnitude. 
One near Mangee, in Bengal, spread over a 
diameter of 370 feet; the entire circumfer- 
ence of the shadow at noon was 1116 feet, 
and it required 920 feet to surround the 
stems by which the tree was supported. 
Another covered an area of 1700 square 
yards ; and many of nearly equal dimensions 
are found in India, and Cochin China. But 
the largest of which we have ever heard, is 
on an island in the river Nerbedda, and is 








distinguished in honor of a Bramin, of high 
reputation, by the name of Cubbeer Buv. 
High floods have destroyed many of its in- 
curved stems, yet those remaining, measure 
two thousand feet in circumference; the 
number of its larger trunks, each exceeding 
the bulk of our noblest oaks, amount to three 
hundred and fifty, while that of its smaller, 
is more than three thousand ; so that seven 
thousand persons may find ample room to 
repose under its enormous shade; and may, 
at the same time, be richly supplied from 
the vast abundance of fruit which it yields. 
Mr. Southey gives a beautiful and accurate 
description of one of these sacred trees, in 
his ** Curse of Kehma,’’ and concludes it 
thus:— 


“ Nor weeds, nor briars deformed the natural floor 
And through the leafy cope which bowered it o'er, 
Came gleams of chequered light; 

So likea temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer. 


f 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 


- ELEGY. 


Pause, stranger! for beneath this mound, 
Pale sorrow’s hapless child is laid! 
Few were the joys in life he found, 
That did not quickly fade. 


His heart was cast in feeling’s mould, 
And misery claim’d his pitying tear, 
A tribute he could not withhold, 
A tribute ’twas, sincere! 


Small was his store of worldly gain, 
But what he had he freely gave, 

To soothe a brother sufferer’s pain ; 
From want, the wretch to save. 


He had his faults but few they were! 
His ardent spirit sometimes err’d, 

But e’en tho’ caught in folly’s snare, 
Her ways he ne’er preferr’d.— 


But turn’d to virtue’s path again, 
As if by secret instinct mov’d, 

And bade adieu to folly’s train, ' 
Whose course he never lov’d. 


A friend he was of soul sincere, 
He ne’er betray’d a friendly trust, 

Come stranger then let fall a tear 
Upon his sacred dust. 


O come! approach his humble grave, 
Beneath this mournful yew-tree’s shade, 
Whose branches long shall o’er him wave, 
To tell—here sorrow’s child is laid. 
PHILANDER. 
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194 Moorish Palace of Alhambra. 


Voi. I. 








THE MOORISH PALACE OF 
ALHAMBRA. 


At page 9, No. 1, of the Ladies’ Garland, 
we gave an interesting description of the cel- 
ebrated Moorish Palace of Alhambra, accom- 
panied with a splendid engraving of the Court 
of Lions. The province of Granada, in which 
the city of the same name is situated, is some- 
times called Upper Andalusia, and was the 
central seat of Moorish power and magnifi- 
cence. It presents a wonderful combination 
of all that is wild and sublime, and what is 
soft and beautiful in natural scenery. Accord- 
ing to Malte Brun, the walks on the banks 
of the Genil, the ancient Singilus, indicate 
the approach of Grenada, through which the 
Daro flows—it is encompassed by woods, and 
watered by limpid streams, while the gardens 
and groves on the neighboring heights diffuse 
their fragrance to a distance. The Sierra 
Nevada, is about half a mile from the city; 
its summits are covered with eternal snow, 
but the cold of winter is never felt at its base. 
The city was founded by the Moors; its pres- 
ent state may be contrasted with what it was 
in the time of its splendor. When the cres- 
cent rose above the mosque it contained above 
four hundred thousand inhabitants ; occupied 
a circumference of three leagues, and was 
defended by more than a thousand towers.— 
The streets are narrow, the’ walls high and 
gloomy—many quarters are deserted, and 
marks of decay and splendid poverty are ev- 
ery where visible. Its population is now re- 
duced to eighty thousand souls. But the eye 
of the curious traveler is soon attracted to- 
wards the Alhambra, the ancient palace and 
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fortress of the kings of Granada. It is the 
noblest specimen existing of Moorish archi- 
tecture; and nothing perhaps in Europe, out 
of Italy and Greece, can come into competi- 








tion with it. The site is fine, resembling that 





of Windsor, on a hill above the river. Its 
exterior structure, however, is the reverse of 
beautiful: a huge heap of ugly buildings hud- 
dled together, without the least seeming in- 


‘tention of forming one habitation; the walls 
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only gravel and pebbles daubed over with 
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Hall of the Abencerrages. 
plaster. On entering the threshold, however, 
the visitor seems transported into a fairy 
scene. He passes through a range of apart- 
ments; the baths; the Court of the Lions ;* 
the Hall of Abencerrages ; the Golden Saloon, 
or Hall of the Ambassadors ; the gate of the 
Koran; the Tower of the Two Sisters; with 
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Gate of the Sanctuary of the Koran. 


others, in which the various resources of 
Oriental pomp are displayed, along with all 
that can refresh the eye or the sense in a sul- 
try climate. The courts are all paved with 
marble, and surrounded with marble pillars, 
in a pure and beautiful taste; and the walls 
and pavement ize profusely ornamented with 





*For a beautiful view of the Court of Lions, see No. 
}, Ladies’ Garland. 











To S. R.— The Western Girls. 
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Mosaic Pavement. 


gilded arabesque and mosaic, the colors of 
which, by an art which seems to have been 
lost with the Moors, are as brilliant as when 
they were first laid on, five hundred years ago. 
Water is made to spout into the air, or, in 
smooth sheets bordered with flowers, refreshes 
the interior of the apartments. After the 
expulsion of the Moors, Charles V. built on 
part of its site a new palace, the external ar- 
chitecture of which was much superior; but 
it was never finished. 


THE WESTERN GIRLS. 


Qh tell me not of peeriess girls 
Who breathe the air of Grecian Isles, 
Where brows are swept by raven curls, 
And looks tell love to answering smiles! 
But give me those whose cheeks are fanned 
By the wild winds here in the West, 
Whose thoughts sublime in accents bland 
Revive one’s visions of the blest. 





Our Western girls most surely are 

The comeliest creatures of their sex, 
And skilful too, beyond compare, 

In arts which please you, or perplex. 
With brows as radiant as tle morn, 

And eyes that glance like stars at even, 
One look can strike your hopes forlorn, 

Or fill your heart with dreams of heaven. 


Their lips are sweet as lute of love, 
When minstrel wakens up his tune, 
And every word the soul can move 
With feelings which’tis bliss to own. 
In form, they’re delicate and lithe, 
And easy as the swaying reed ; 
And in each action chaste, and blithe, 
And graceful as the fawn at speed. 


Talk not to me of dreamy eyes, 
Of looks with lazy langor fraught, 








And words which, like the south wind’s sighs, 
Break not the waveless calm of thought. 

Our Western girls have hearts and minds, 
Deep feeling and strong eloquence, 

And power to forge the chain that binds 
In deathless bondage soul and sense. 


The ladies here have many a way 
Peculiar to their own bright clime, 
To keep the cares of life at bay, 
And rouse the soul to pleasure’s chime. 
They can admire each splendid thought 
Which, lark-like, leaps toward the skies— 
And every strain, with genius fraught, 
Woos on and wins their sympathies. 


You’ve seen the eagle on his wing, 
High up in heaven pursue his way, 
And heard the blue-bird in the spring 
Pour to his mate his tender lay ? 
Well, like that eagle, soaring high, 
The West’s fair daughters are in mind— 
And like that blue-bird’s melody, 
Their accents float upon the wind. 


Night-bound and rayless is the heart 
That can resist their witching ways— 
Which at such shrines would not impart 
Its sense of beauty and its praise. 
Such heart could hear the dreamy sigh 
Of Autumn winds without a chime, 
And watch the glories of the sky, 
Without one thrill of the sublime. 


Let poets hymn ideal grace 
And sing of smiles beyond all price, 
And vow in every form they trace 
A vision fresh from paradise ; 
We need no spirits from the deep, 
To fill our minds and make us blest— 
For our‘own girls have charms which keep 
Our fancies home, here in the West. 
RiGEL. 
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ENTRANCE TO LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, 














The view which we present to our readers, 
is an attempt to portray the entrance to the 
new and beautiful rural burying ground, re- 
cently established on the river Schuylkill, 
near Philadelphia; a place whieh is rapidly 
gaining the fivor of the public, and which 
has been incorporated by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. It is protected by law from 
the passage of streets or roads through it 
forever. 

Every argument of health, feeling and pro- | 
priety, dictates that interments should take 





place out of the precincts of crowded cities; | 


in Europe the city cemeteries have long since 
been closed, and it cannot be many years be- 
fore our own Councils will see the necessity 
of acting similarly. Under these circum- 
stances, it behooves those who would provide 
for the interment of their family together, 
to make provision while a spot in so lovely a 
place as Laurel Hill may be secured. The 
plan so generally approved needs no aid from 
our pen; all classes having already patronized 
the new Cemetery to an extent which renders 
it no longer an experiment. All that re- 
mains, therefore, for us to do, is to present a 
description, and to embody a few reflections 
which the place naturally suggests. 

One of the first objects which the publie 
spirited managers had in view, was to pro- 
cure a spot neither so near the city as to be 
in danger of encroachment by new buildings 
or streets, nor yet so far as to present an ob- 
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stacle, in the time which must be employed 
at a funeral pace in reaching it. Beauty of 
location and a suitable soil were also to be 
consulted; with these views, it was a long 
time before a suitable place could be select- 
ed; all the requisites have been combined at 
Laurel Hill, and among them not the least 
in our view, is the perfect adaptation of the 
site to its destined object in regard to scenery. 

In the second place, it was determined to 
divest the Cemetery of all objects tending 
unnecessarily to sadden the heart, or cast a 
gloomy feeling over the mind. In the sepa- 
ration from near and dear relatives and 
friends, we experienee suilicient sorrow with- 
out the concomitants of a damp solitude, ne- 
glected tombs, or crowded walks. The 
entrance is a pure specimen of Roman Dorie 
Architecture, perhaps the only one in Ame- 
rica. It occupies a space of two hundred 
and sixteen feet front on the Ridge road, 
three and a half miles from Philadelphia, 
and the enclosed grounds embrace something 
more than tw enty acres, extending from the 
turnpike to the river, the greater part of the 
space being one hundred feet above the 
highest water mark. The entrance presents 
a bold and commanding appearance, through 
which is a vista of great beauty. On each 
side are lodges for the accommodation of a 
grave digger and a gardener, while within is 
a cottage ornee, in the English style, for the 
residence of the superintendent; a Gothic 
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chapel of beautiful proportions and chaste! 
workmanship; a large Mansion House for| 
visitors to rest in, or to retreat to in case of 
a storm; a handsome Receiving Tomb for 
those who may require its use, and stabling 
sufficient to accommodate forty carriages, 
should it rain at the time of a funeral; with 
a green house intended to be filled with such| 
ornamental plants and shrubs as may be re- 
quired for the embellishment of the grounds|' 
in summer, which will not bear the cold of 
winter. 
This is a summary of accommodations pre-| 
sented by no other cemetery in the world, | 
provided by the prudent forsight of the com- 
pany. ‘The land is ornamented by a great} 
number of magnificent forest trees, inter-| 
spersed with evergreens of fifty years growth, | 
and to these have been added eight hundred! 
ornamental trees and shrubs, in every va-| 
riety, calculated to embellish the view. Na-| 
ture and art have combined their aid to ren-| 
der it one of the most enchanting spots in) 
this or any country; in this opinion we are| 
seconded by the testimony of distinguished | 
foreigners, Who have remarked with surprise 
and admiration the variety of inland and river’ 
views, the bold and rocky crags, the smooth’ 
inclining precipice, and the level upland,| 
concentrated, as it were, by an unusual effort’ 
of nature, in so small a space. ! 
In such a pleasing spot, where the birds) 
sing over the graves, and flowers and trees 
present their ever new verdure, the dreari-| 
ness of the grave is lost, the utter oblivion| 
that awaits the tenant of a confined grave-' 
yard is forgotten—death is here robbed of | 
half its horrors. Every nation, at one period | 
of its history, has thus consecrated a hal-) 
lowed spot to the dead; every where we! 
trace them, in the characteristic remains of | 
the most distant ages, and as far back as his-! 
tory carries its traditionary outlines. They} 
are found in the cairns and mounds of olden) 
times, reared by the uninstructed affection! 
of savage tribes, and every where the spots) 
seem to have been selected with the same) 
tender regard to the living and the dead;) 
that the magnificence of nature might ad-! 
minister comfort to human sorrow, and excite! 
human sympathy. In these spots family af-|, 
fection is gratified in the assurance that, 
father and child may repose side by side,| 
and no speculation scatter their bones, an} 
offering to avarice, as has been too frequently 
done in all our principal cities. The smitten: 
heart may, at stated periods, pour out its 
grief where the cherished one reposes, secure 
from the gaze of idle passengers, and pluck 
a flower consecrated to memory. Profit! 
comes from * meditations among the tombs ;”’; 
we grow familiar with the spot and its attri- 
butes ; we learn to connect our destiny with 
No. 12.—B 
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, and may hence be Jed to prepara- 
tion. ‘The consciousness that the lot marked 
with our name, and decorated with our 
hands, must ere long contain our morta: por- 


the place 


ition, begets a new interest in the possession, 
‘which seems to us the most cherished, be- 


cause that of all our earthly attainments will 
alone interest us afterdeath. The influence 
of these rural cemeteries, it may be truly 
said, is tranquilizing and serene. It soothes 
the heart of the mourner with the many 
voices of nature, and fans the long funeral 
procession with the breath of peace. It 
would scarcely seem a pain to sink into the 
dust surrounded by thick recesses of shrub- 
bery, where the breeze, freshened from the 
river, comes with odor on its wings, and 
towering pines send perpetual murmurs on 
the wattings of the gale. The poet’s wish is 
here realized to the very letter: 


| “ Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 


Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there a violet bestrowan, 

Fast by a brook or fountain’s murmuring wave, 

Aud many an evening sun, shine sweetly on my grave.”’ 


Here the visitor will not be shocked with 
the mouldering coffin, or sunken, yawning 
grave; here sleep the dead amid the beauties 
of nature, their memories associated with the 


| most soothing and most simple emblems of 


mortality—emblems that are at once the 
most eloquent advocates of religion and 
morality, and the most determined foes to 
unnatural fear and superstition; which in 
fact inculcate the salutary conviction that the 
spirit lives eternally. 

A few words more on the plan, and we 
have done with a topic of universal interest 
to all mankind, which must be an excuse for 
lingering so Jong on what greatly enlists our 
feelings. The Cemetery Company have laid 
out the grounds in the most tasteful manner: 
lots are surveyed of different sizes, varying 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
square feet, for which deeds for ever are 
eranted to individuals or families, at the low 
price of fifty cents per foot. When more 
than one is required, two contiguous lots may 
be purchased. ‘These may be transmitted to 
posterity in the same manner as real estate, 
and cannot, by the regulations, be alienated 
or seized by creditors; nothing exclusive has 
entered into the plan; the price renders st 
accessible to every family, and no decora- 
tion, to add to the cost, is required, beyond 
what may suit the wishes and the means of 
the purchaser, who, in taking possession, and 
complying with the easy terms of sale, will 
become an interested proprietor. 

We hope our citizens will all feel a just 
pride in this undertaking, which is the most 
popular one of the day, and therefore entitled 
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to the first place in our series of descriptions 
of “The Lions of Philadelphia.” It relates 
to a universal want of all our species: 

‘* Sinner and saint, alike, 
Emperor and slave, king, peasant. lord, and vassal, 
Ambition that disdains to tread the earth, 
And mounts among the stars—lo, here they lie} 
Death, the distroyer ! from thy potent spell, 
Nor sex, nor age, nor strength, nor weakness ‘scapes ; 
Time’s hoary locks—the ringlets of gay youth, 
The hero’s laurel, and the poet’s wreath, 








Love, honor, health, and beauty are thy spoil.” 
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A handsome stranger’s ground has been 
laid out for the interment of others than lot 
holders, ata moderate cost. The regulations 
adopted by the Managers are highly judi- 
cious. The gate is opened at nine, A. M., 
and closed-at sunset. Foot passengers are 
admitted during those hours, and the car- 
riages of proprietors of lots only have free 
access to the ground. To render it quiet on 
Sunday, none but proprietors, with their 
friends accompanying them, are admitted, 
no carriages having egress on that day. The 
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charter granted by the Legislature is ex- 
tremely liberal to purchasers of lots, and 
every precaution for rendering the place per- 
manent having been adopted that human 
foresight could devise, we commend Laurel 
Hill to the fostering care of Philadelphians, 
and to strangers we have said enough al- 
























Ground Plan of Laure! Hill. 


Ne 


ready, to denote it as one of the first places 
they should visit while sojourning among us. 
Reference to engraving of ground plan: 
1, Mansion; 2, Chapel; 3, Receiving 
Tomb; 4, Superintendent’s Cottage; 5, 
Coach House; 6, Stabling; 7,Green House: 








8, Statues of Old Mortality, his Poney, and 
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Sir Walter Scott, by Thom; 9, Porter’s 
Lodge; 10, Gardener’s Lodge; 11, Shrub- 
bery ; 12, River Schuylkill. 

The following is the list of gentlemen in- 
corporated by the charter: 

Natuan Dunn, President. 
J. J. Smith, Jr., Secretary. 
F. Brown, Treasurer. 


Nicholas Biddle, 
Benj. W. Richards, 
George N. Baker, 


W. M. Meredith, 
Henry Toland, 
Edward Coleman. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
TRUST IN HEAVEN. 


Tue Saip—as thunder roll’d, and lightaing flash’d — 
Seem’d but a feather’s weight upon the wave, 

As toss’d on high it whirl’d, or downward dashed,— 
Defying human skill or power to save. 


Terror unnerved strong arms, and wild despair 
Gave aimless energy—and conscience wrung 

Deep groans of anguish, ’mid the tumult there, 
As o’er the boiling gulph the vessel hung. 


But in one young fair girl, the danger caused 
No sign of fear or sorrow,—near her side 

One rush'd along,—who, in amazement paused 
To mark her calmness, and then wildly cried : 


‘* Dost thou not fear ?—oh! see the lightning glare, 
Those mountain waves will soon the ship o’er- 
whelm,’’— 
She answered, “ No! I fear no tempest where 
My father is—and he is at the helm.’’ 


Spirit of pure affection ! thou art sent 

From heaven to guard and cheer our path below ; 
But too, too often in the blessings lent 

Do we forget the source from which they flow. 


We know—oh! could we feel for all e’er given, 
The calmest, brightest, happiest hour to bless 
The heart's first offering is due to heaven, 
And there the one sure refuge in distress. 


A holy calm is their’s who feel—howe'er 
The world’s wide billows threaten to o’erwhelm 
(Though tempest-tost, no earthly pilot near)— 
Their Heavenly Father still is at the helm. 


Eta. 
Whitemarsh, Pa., 12fh mo. 1837. 


SENSIBILITY. 


She was really full of sympathy, as well as 
of envy and falsehood, and her tears were as 
sincere as her words were treacherous. She 
wished with all her heart, that her fellow- 
creatures might be afflicted—for then she 
could feel for them, then she was the truest 
friend in the world, and remained so, till the 
trouble was over, then immediately began to 
envy and calumniate again. 














A BROTHER’S LOVE. 


There is something transcendantly virtu- 
ous in the affections of a high-hearted broth- 
er towards his gentle and amiable sister. He 
can feel unbounded admiration for her beau- 
ty—he can appreciate and applaud the kind- 
ness which she bestows upon himself. He 
can press her bright lips and her fair forehead, 
and still she is unpolluted ; he can watch the 
blush steal over her features when he tells 
her of her innocent follies, and he can clasp 
her to his bosom in consolation when tears 
gush from her overloaded heart. With woman 
there is a feeling of pride mingled with the 
regard which she has for her brother. She 
looks upon him as one fitted to brave the tem- 
pest of the world; as one to whose arm of 
protection she can fly for shelter when she is 
stricken by sorrow, wronged or oppressed ; as 
one whose honor is connected with her own; 
and who durst not see her insulted with im- 
punity. He is to her, as the oak is to the 
vine, and though she may fear all other of 
mankind, she is secure and confident in the 
love and countenance of her brother. Noth- 
ing affords man such satisfaction, and nothing 
entwines a sister so affectionately among his 
sympathies and interests as profound reliance 
on her virtue, and strong convictions of her 
diffidence and delicacy. As these two latter 
are far the most delicious qualities of a beau- 
tiful female, so they are the strongest spells 
for enticing away the confidence of the other 
sex. A female without delicacy is a woman 
without principle: and as innate and shrink- 
ing perception of virtue is a true characteris- 
tic of a pure hearted creature, so it is the 
most infallible union between hearts that 
truly beat in response to each other. There 
is more tenderness in the disposition of wo- 
man, than man; but the affection of a brother 
is full of the purest and most generous im- 
pulses; it cannot be quenched for aught but 
delicacy and unworthiness, and it will outlive 
a thousand selfish and sordid attachments.—. 
A deep rvoted regard for a gentle creature 
born of the same parents with ourselves, is 
certainly one of the noblest feelings of our 
nature. Were every other feeling of human 
nature dead, save this, there would still a 
bright hope remain that the fountain of virtue 
and principle was not yet sealed. 

— 


WAR. 


When the ploughshare of war is passing 
over the field of the world, and levelling the 
little anthills that we call cities, and scatter- 
ing their inhabitants in horror and ruin, we 
feel almost reluctant to loose sight of the 
general suffering in any instance of individu- 
al calamity. 
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THE IDOLS OF THE SAXONS.—NO. VI. 
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FREYA, OR FRIGA. 


The infant state of the Saxon people, be- 
fore their invasion of England, and when the 
Romans first observed them, showed no signs 
trom which human sagacity could have pre- 
dicted greatness. They inhabited a territory 
on the neck of the Cimbrian Chersonesus, 
now Jutland, in Denmark. Thissmall region 
contained those, whose descendants occupy 
the circle of Westphalia, the electorate of 
Saxony, the British Islands, the United States 
of America, and the British Colonies in the 
two Indies! Such is the course of Provi- 
dence, that empires, the most extended and 
the most formidable, are found to vanish as 
the morning mist; while tribes scarcely 
visible, or contemptuously overlooked, like 
the springs of some mighty river, glide on 
gradually to greatness and importance. 








It is, indeed, curious to look back on the 
affairs of Britain before the arrival of the 
Saxons. The residence of the polished 
Romans had produced a mighty change. Its 
towns were no longer barricadoed forests, as 
represented by Julius Cesar; nor its houses, 
wood cabins, covered with straw; nor its in- 
habitants naked savages, with painted bodies, 
or clothed with skins. Jt had been, for above 
three hundred years, the seat of Roman 
wealth and splendor. Roman emperors had 
reigned in Britain. The natives had built 
houses, temples, and market-places in their 
towns, and had adorned their dwellings with 
porches, galleries, and baths, and beautiful 
tessellated pavements. They had their ad- 
vocates, orators, and poets. Of their towns, 





Caerleon, in Wales and Verulam, near St. 
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Alban’s, remain to this day as ruins, or rather | For the Ladies’ Garland. 

shadows of former grandeur. Gildas, the: TO S. R. 

most ancient British writer extant, (a. D. 5OU,) On her encircling the Miniature of my freind N. D. with 
after lamenting all the evils his countrymen |, a festoon of evergreens. 


had suffered from the Scots and Picts, and its’ | Long, loug may the garland its verdure retain, 

own civil wars, mentions it as yet containing || Round the brow of my friend it shall sacred remain, 
twenty-eight cities, and some well-fortified |! And may she who this wreath has so tastefully twin'd 
castles; and as fertile, and abundant in cattle|! In one as deserving a Confident find ; 

and sheep. ‘The British workmen, also, were’ | This world would indeed be a eheerless abode 


considered the best builders, and were em-|! Without some to share with us life's galling load, 
ployed by the father of Constantine the Great, |! Some bosom whose cords can be touch'd with our woes, 
in rebuilding Autun. | And rejoice when our cup of enjoyment o’erflows, 

With all their skill, however, in matters) | Such afriend is to me as the sun's morning ray, 
of art, the Romans had not been able to teach’) When it gilds every cloud that would darken the day, 
them the knowledge of the true religion. And may’st thou when by sorrows too deeply impress'd, 
That conceited nation was itself plunged into||! sympathy find a relief to thy breast. H 
the most shameful idolatry, and caught! ms 
eagerly from other people, any fresh super-/| THE MOTHER TO HER ONLY CHILD 
stitions to add to its own. Proving, by their ; 
lamentable ignorance in this respect, that thy face, 

“the world by wisdom knew not God,” they | And fold thee to my throbbing breast, in u mother’s fond 
“forsook the fountain of living waters, and, embrace. 

hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that| 
can hold no water.” 

Among “the rabble,” reckoned as deities 
by the Saxons, and “by the like foolery” 
allowed by the Romans, was the goddess 
Freya or Frica, “who was made,” in the 
words of Verstegan, “according as this pic- 





My own, my child! with strange delight, fT look upon 





Each breath that stirs thy little frame can thrills of joy 
impart ; 

And fill with joyous rapture this wildly throbbing heart. 

Thy little life ties but within the compass of a dream, 

And yet how changed does every scene of my existence 
seem ; 


For over e’en its dreariest paths in freshening gushes 





ture here doth demonstrate.” roll, 

“In her right hand she held a drawn) Feelings that long, like hidden springs, slept darkly in 
sword, and in her left a bow; signifying my soul. 
thereby, that women as well as men should || My own, my child !—what magic power is in that simple 
in time of need be ready to fight. Some| word, 
honored her for a god, and some fora god-| The very depths of tenderness by its sweet sound are 
dess, but she was ordinarily taken rather for) stirred 
a goddess than a god, and. was reputed the|| And, like Pethesda's heaven-bless’d poo!, gives out a 
giver of peace and plenty, and maker of love healing power ; 
and amity; and of the day of her especial|| For how can sorrow dwell near thee, fair creature of an 
adoration, we yet retain the name of Friday ; hour? 











and as in the order of the days of the week, Though from my breast hath died away each spark of 
Thursday cometh between Wednesday and hope’s pure flame, 

Friday, so in- the northern regions, where|| Though pain and sorrow wrung my heart as erst they 
they made the idol Thor, sitting or lying in! racked my frame; 

a great hall upon a covered bed, they also!| Yet gladly would I suffer all to fee! the rapturous glow 
placed on the one side of him the idol Woden, || That thrilled each nerve when I fiest gazed upon thy 
and on the other side the idol Friga. Some) baby brow. 

do call her Freya, and say she was the wife||My own. my child: fain would 1 draw the shadowy 
of Woden, but she was called Friga, and her veil that shrouds 

dey our Saxon ancestors called Prigcedeag, |The future from thy view, with all its sunshine and its 





| 

from whence our name, now, of Friday, in-|| clouds, 

deed cometh.” | To learn what storms must gather yet around thy sin- 
less head, 

,_—__ | And look upon the varied path which thou through life 
TO A SISTER. | ae | 

'[t may not be; no human skill! those myst’ ries may di- 
vine ; ’ 

Well can I read thy dreams—thy heart, de 


Already woman’s in its wish to bless, The God who led my erring steps will surely watch o’er 





! 
| 
° - a 
Now longs for one to whom it may impart |; thine, 
Its untold wealth of hidden tenderness, ‘Enough if to thy mother's hand the blessed power be 
And pants to know the meaning of the thrill, | given 


| 
To shield thy heart from passion’s strife, and fix its 
} 


Which wakes when fancy stirs Affection’s rill. | 
i hopes on heaven, 


Miss Empury. ° IANTHE. 
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JOAN D’ARC. 


Joan D'Arc was born of humble parentage, 
in the village of Domsemi, near Tancouleurs, 
on the borders of Lorraine, in 1402. The in- 
structions she received during her childhood 
and youth, were suited to her humble condi- 
tion. She left her parents at an early age, 
to relieve them from the burden of her sub- 
sistence and engaged herself as a servant at 
a small inn. Here she employed herself in 
attending the horses of her guests, and riding 
them without a saddle to the watering place ; 


‘and in performing other duties, which at 


larger inns are the duties of men. By these 
exercises she acquired an active spirit, and a 
robust, and hardy frame. Withcut display- 
ing, in such an exposed situation, any supe- 
riority of talent or character, she preserved 
her manners and conduct free from reproach. 

The critical and interesting situation of 
France at that time, became a frequent sub- 


became interested in political affairs, and 
‘caught the spirit of the times. The misfor- 
‘tunes of the dauphin, his gentle and amiable 
‘character, and the perils which threatened 
‘him, awakened in her heart a sentiment of 
\loyal and generous attachment. She medita- 
ted on the means of his deliverance, aad on 
the calamities of her bleeding country, till 
her imagination became inflamed, the delu- 
| sions of which she mistook for an impulse 
‘from heaven. Excited by these ideas, she re- 
| paired to Vaucouleurs, had an interview with 
Baudricourt, the governor, to whom she im- 
parted her mission, and conjured him not to 
neglect the voice of God, of which she was 
the organ; but to second her heavenly reve- 
lations. The governor was not disposed to 
hear her at first, but she, not daunted, renewed 
her solicitations. She waited upon him dai- 








ject of conversation, even with people of the 
lowest rank. Joan had been taught to hold 


jly, and at each successive visit, her importu- 
\nity was increased. He, at length, adopted 
lithe scheme of Joan; gave her some attend- 


in detestation the English name, and the rav-|/ants, and accompanied her to the French 
ages of war, extending even to her father’s||court, then residing at Chinon. 


cotiage, increased this abhorrence. She, ea- 
gerly listening to the daily and varying tale, 


| Not the marvelous alone, but the mirac- 
ulous also, is attached to the history of this 
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extraordinary woman. It is pretended, that 
Joan, immediately on her admission, knew 
the king, though she had never seen him be- 
fore, and though he purposely kept himself in 
the crowd of courtiers, and had laid aside ev- 
ery thing in his dress, which might distin- 
guish him; that she offered him, in the name 
of the supreme creator, to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and conduct him to Rheims, there to 
be crowned; and on his expressing some 
doubts of her mission, revealed to him a se- 
cret, which was unknown to every person 
except himself, and which nothing but a 
heavenly inspiration could have discovered 
to her; and that she demanded as the instru- 
ment of her future victories a particular sword, 
kept in the church of St. Catharine, of Fier- 
bois, and which, though she had never seen 
it, she described, by all its marks, and by the 
place where it had long lain neglected. 


An assembly of grave divines examined 
Joan’s mission, and pronounced it to be un- 
doubted; and the parliament, collected at 
Poicters, confirmed the decisions of the theo- 
logians. Joan was dressed in a complete suit 
of armor, mounted on a prancing charger and 
shown to the admiring people. Her fine per- 
son; the comeliness of her countenance, and 
the grace with which she managed her steed, 
completed the popular delusion: the air was 
rent by the shouts and acclamations of the 
spectators. Her former occupation was, by 
her admirers, softened into that of a shep- 
herdess ; from her age, which was seven and 
twenty, ten years were subtracted ; chivalry, 
religion, and sentiment, were the powerful 
auxiliaries that united on this occasion, to 
captivate the fancy, and to inflame the hearts 
of the multitude. 


It was now determined to try her force 
against the enemy. She was sent to Blois, 
where a large convoy was preparing for the 
supply of Orleans ; and an army of ten thou- 
sand men had assembled asanescort. Before 
marching, she ordered all the soldiers to con- 
fess their sins and banished from the camp all 
women of ill fame. . Joan covered with her 
troops the embarkation. Suffolk, the English 
commander, did not venture to attack her; and 
the French general reconducted the escorting 
army in safety to Blois. 


Under Joan’s sacred influence, the garrison 
now believed themselves invincible. The 
next convoy passed without any obstruction, 
and silence and astonishment prevailed among 
the English troops. Joan, seizing the moment 
of ardor, exhorted the garrison to make a sal- 
ly on the enemy; the. generals seconded her 
spirit, and gallantry; the troops, assured of 
the assistance of heaven, poured impetuous- 
ly on the dispirited English; their ranks 
were mowed down, their redoubts forced, 








and those whom the sword spared were car- 
ried into captivity. 

On one occasion the French gave way, and 
Joan was left nearly alone. Comipelled at 
length to join the deserters, she displayed on 
high the saered banner ; while with her voice, 
her countenance, and her gestures, she ani- 
mated her recreant followers, led them back 
to the charge, turned the fortune of the field, 
and overpowered the enemy. When wounded, 
on another occasion in the neck, by an arrow, 
she retired for a moment, and exclaimed, as 
with her own hand she extracted the weapon, 
“It is glory, and not blood, which flows from 
this wound.” The wound having been quick- 
ly dressed, she returned to head the assailants, 
and to plant her victorious standard on the 
enemy’sramparts. At an attack on Jergeau, 
she descended into the fosse, where she was 
beaten to the ground, by a blow on her head 
from a stone, but quickly recovering herself, 
the assault was carried, and Suffolk made 
prisoner. 

Joan had now accomplished one part of 
her mission, in raising the siege of Orleans; 
the crowning of Charles at Rheims only 
remained to be effected, on which she now 
insisted. Charles, accompanied by the vic- 
torious female, at the head of twelve thou- 
sand men, set out for Rheims; every town 
opened its gates to himas he passed.— 
The ceremony of his coronation was then 
performed ; Joan stood by his side, in complete 
armor, displaying her sacred banner, and the 
people shouted with tumultuous joy. 

The English, supported by the duke of 
Burgundy, laid siege to the town of Com- 
peigne, into which Joan threw herself. The 
garrison, who. with her assistance believed 
themselves invincible, received her with 
transports of joy. Here, however, her good 
fortune forsook her, and after performing 
prodigies of valor, and losing her horse under 
her, she was compelled to surrender to the 
enemy. The Burgundians, into whose hands 
she had fallen, sold her to the English, for ten 
thousand livres. It is believed the French 
officers, jealous of the glory of the maid, had 
designedly exposed her to this fatal catastro- 
phe. Such is human gratitude, and the fate 
of merit; and such the recompense awarded 
to the benefactors of their species. She was 
tried for sorcery and magic, and sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment ; and to be fed, during 
iife, on bread and water. The trial was a 
mockery on justice. 

Both the French and the English might 
now have been convinced, that the opinion of 
divine influence, which had so much encour- 
aged the one and depressed the other, was 
without foundation. But the barbarous ven- 
geance of Joan’s enemies, was not yet satis- 
fied. Near four months she was continually 
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Leaves. Vor. I. 








harassed by questions, and persecutions, the 
most ridiculous and absurd; she was asked, 
whether at the coronation of Charles, she 
had not displayed a standard, consecrated by 
magical incantation. “Her trust,” she re- 
plied, “was in the image of the Almighty 
impressed on the banner; and that she, who 
had shared the danger of the field, was enti- 
tled to partake of the glory at Rheims. Du- 
ring these examinations she betrayed no 
weakness, nor gave to her persecutors any ad- 
vantage ; she disgraced not the heroism she 
had displayed in the field. At length she was 
excommunicated, and all pardon, all mercy 
refused to her. Crowned with a paper, on 
which were inscribed the terms, “ apostate, 
heretic, and idolatress,” and guarded by sol- 
diers, she was delivered over to the stake, 
which had been erected for the purpose in the 
market place of Rouen. 
On the right hand of the scaffold, on which 
she was exposed to the savage fury of the 
ple, were stationed the clergy, and on the 
let the secular officers. In this situation she 
was, with solemn mockery, interrogated on 
the principles of her faith; principles, which 
appeared to differ in no respect, from those of 
her merciless persecutors. She was at the 
conclusion informed, ‘ that the meek and mer- 
ciful ministers of the gospel had, for the exe- 
cution of their sentence, handed her over to 
the secular powers.”"—Dieu soit bene !— 
« Blessed be God !”’ exclaimed the sufferer, as 


she placed herself on the pile. Her body was} 


quickly consumed, and her ashes scattered to 
the winds.* Thus perished this heroic wo- 
man, June 14th, 1431; to whom, (it is justly 
observed by Mr. Hume,) “the more liberal and 
generous superstitions of the ancients would 
have erected altars.” 

In 1454, a revision of the sentence of Joan 
was demanded by her mother; and the mem- 
ory of Joan was fully cleared of every impu- 
tation which could tend to its dishonor, by the 
bishop of Paris, under a commission by pope 
Nicholas V. Monuments were erected to her 
honor, in Orleans, at Rouen, and various parts 
of France. Some years after her decease, 
— was, by a bull “ pope Calixtus IIL, de- 
¢c 2 martyr to her religion, her country, 
and her king. "i 

+——____} 


LIFE. 


A spirit on high flings us into this life, and 
then counts thirty, forty, seventy or eighty, 
as we do when we roll a stone down an abyss, 
and by the time he has counted thus far, 
he hears our final, sudden plunge into the 


grave. 





*For a more particular account of the horrid murder 
ef thia celebrated female, the reader.is referredto the 


THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


BY MRS. NORTON. 


We stand among the fallen leaves, 
Young children at our play— 

And laugh to see the yellow things 

Go rustling on their way ; 

Right merrily we hunt them down, 
The autumn wind and we: 

Nor pause to gaze where snowdrifts lie, 
Or sunbeams gild the tree. 

With dancing feet we leap along 
Where withered boughs are strown : 
Nor past nor future checks our song— 
The present is our own. 


We stand among the fallen leaves 

In youth’s enchanted spring— 
When hope (who wearies at the last) 
First spreads her eagle wing, 

We tread with steps of conscious strength 
Beneath the leafiess trees, 

And the color kindles on our cheek 
As blows the winter breeze: 
While gazing on the cold grey sky, 
Clouded with snow and rain, 

We wish the old year all past by, 
And the young spring come again: 


We stand among the fallen leaves 

In manhood’s mighty prime— 

When first our passing hearts begin 
To love “the olden time :” 

And as we gaze, we sigh to think 
How many a year hath passed 
Since ’neath those cold and faded trees 
Our footsteps wandered last: 

And old companions—now perchance 
Estranged, forgot, or dead— 

Come round us as those autumn leaves 
Are erushed beneath our tread. 


We stand among the fallen leaves 

In our own autumn day— 

And tottering on with feeble steps, 
Pursue our cheerless way. 

We look not back—too long ago 
Hath all we loved been lost: 

Nor forward, for we may not live 
To see our new hopes crossed ; 

But on we go—the sun’s faint beam 
A feeble warmth imparts— 

Childhood without its joy returns— 
The present fills our hearts. 


— 
HUMOR. 


A dash of humor is never so pleasant as 
when it occurs in the midst:of a serious strain, 
as the green spots scattered on the Alps de- 
light the eye from their contrast with the 








last No. of the Garland, page 15:3. 
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BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. I. 
DOWNFALL OF JERUSALEM. 


I was sheltering myself behind the broken 
columns of the Grand gate, from the bitter 
wind which searched every fibre ; and was sink- 
ing into that chilling torpor which benumbs 
body and mind alike; whena clash of milita- 
ry music and the tramp of a multitude assailed 
my ear. I started up, and found my misera- 
ble companions mustering from the various 
hollows of the hill to our post on the central 
ground of Mount Moriah, where the view was 
boundless on every side. A growing blaze 


overthrew every thing before us, and plunged 
down upon the cavalry entangled in the ra- 
vine. 

The bravery of the legions was not proof 
against the fury of our attack. Even our 
wild faces and naked forms, seen by the un- 
certain glare of the torches, looked scarcely 
human. Horse and man were rolled down 
the declivity ; the arrival of fresh troops only 
increased the confusion; their torches made 
them a mark for our pikes and arrows; every 
point told; and every Roman that fell, armed 
aJew. Theconflict became murderous: and 
we stabbed at our ease the troopers of the 
Emperor’s guard, through their mail, while 
their long lances were useless. 





rose up from the valley, and flashed upon the; 
wall of circumvallation. The sounds of cym-( 
bal and trumpet swelled: the blaze advanced, 
rapidly; and going the circuit of the wall,| 
the helmets and lances of the cavalry were 
seen glittering through the gloom: a crowd 
of archers preceded a dense body of the le- 
gionary horse, at whose head rode the Roman 
general and hischief officers. On this night 
the fatal wall had been completed, and Titus 
was going its round in triumph. Every horse- 
man carried a torch; and strong divisions of 
infantry followed, bearing lamps and vessels 
of combustible matter on the points of their 
spears. As the whole moved, rolling and 
bending with the inequalities of the ground, 
I thought that I saw a mighty serpent coiling 
his burning spires round the prey that was. 
never to be rescued by the power of man. 
But the pomp of war below, and the wretch- 
edness around, raised reflections of such bitter- 


The defile gave us incalculable advantages ; 
for the garden-walls were impassable by the 
cavalry, while we bounded over them like 
deer. All was uproar, terror,andrage. We 
actually waded through blood. At every 
step I trod on horse or man; helmets and 
bucklers, lances and armor, lay in heaps: the 
stream of the ravine soon ran purble with the 
proudest gore of the proud legions. 

At length, while we were absolutely op- 
pressed with the multitude of dead, a sudden 
blast of trumpets, and the loud shouts of the en- 
emy, led me to prepare for a still fiercer effort. 
A tide of cavalry poured over the ground ; a gal- 
lant figure, cheering them on, with his helmet 
in his hand, galloped in their front; I withdrew 
my wearied followers from the exposed situa- 
tion into which their success had led them, 
and, posting them behind a rampart of Ro- 
man dead, awaited the charge. 


It came with the force of thunder; the 





ness, that, when Titus and his splendid troop’ 


reached the foot of the Temple-hill, one out- 
cry of sorrow and anticipated ruin burst from 


powerful horses of the imperial escort broke 
|| over our rampart at the first shock, and bore 
'}us down like stubble. Every man of us was 


us all. The conquerer heard it, and, from! under their feet in a moment; yet the very 


the instant manceuvring of his troops, was 
evidently alarmed : he had known the courage 
of the Jews too long, not to dread the effects 
of their despair. 

And despair it was, fierce and untameable ! 
I started forward, exclaiming, “If there is a 
man among you ready to stake his life for his 
country, let him follow me.” 

To the last hour the Jew was a warrior. 


The crowd grasped their spears, and we) 


sprang down the cliffs. As we reached the 
outer wall of the city, I restrained their ex- 
haustless spirit, until I had singly ascertained 
the state of the enemy. ‘Titus was passing 
the well known ravine near the Fountain-gate, 
where the ground was difficult for cavalry, 
from its being chiefly divided into gardens.— 
I threw open the gate, and led the way to 
the circumvallation. The sentinels, occupied 


'|number of our assailants saved us: the narrow- 
|ness of the place gave no room for the man- 
agement of the horse; the darkness assisted 
both our escape and assault ; and, even lying 
on the ground, we plunged our knives in horse 
and rider with terrible retaliation. 


The cavalry at length gave way; but the 
Roman general, a man of the heroic spirit 
‘| that ison] y inflamed by repulse, rushed forward 

among the disheartened troops, and roused 
them by his cries and gestures, to retrieve 
their honor. After a few bold words, he 
charged at their head. I singled him out, as 
I saw his golden eagle gleam in the torch- 
light. To capture the son of Vespasian, 
would have been a triumph worth a hundred 
lives. ‘Titus wascelebrated for personal dex- 
terity in the management of the horse and 
lance : and I could not restrain my admiration 








with looking on the pomp, suffered us Sahl of the skill with which he penetrated the dif- 
’ 


proach unperceived ; we mounted the 


ficulties of the field, and the mastery with 
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which he repelled or overthrew all that « op- 
posed him. 

Our motley ranks were already scattering; | 
when [ called out my name, and defied him | 
tothe combat. He stooped over his charger’s! 
neck to discover his adversary; and, seeing | 


Vor. I. 


even the dead, all things that could ben, 
were flung upon it. Thousands who, at oth. 
er times inight have shrunk, forgot the name 
of fear, leaped into the very midst of the 
flames, and, tearing up the blazing timbers, 
‘dug to the heart of the rampart, and filled the 


of Jerusalem. 














before him a being as blackened and beggared || ‘hollows with sulphur and bitumen ; or strug. 


as the most dismantled figure of the crowd, ‘gled their way across the tumbling ruins, to 


gave a laugh of fierce derision, and was turn-|| 
Ing away, W vhen our roar of scorn recalled him. 
He struck in the spur, and, couching his lance, | 
he bounded towards me. ‘To have waited his, 
attack must have been destruction; I sprang | 


aside, and with my full vigor flung the javelin: | siasm, was lavishing life like dust. 


it went through his bue kler. He reeled; ;anda 
groan arose from the legionaries, who were 
rushing forward to his support: he stopped || 


them with a fierce gesture, and, casting off) 


the entangled buckler, charged again. But}! 
the hope of the imperia! diadem was not to be| 
thus cheaply hazarded. ‘The whole circle of 
cavalry rolled in upon us; I wasdragged down 
by an hundred hands; and Titus was forced 
away, indignant at the zeal which thwarted 





his fiery valor. 

In the confusion I was forgotten, slipped | 
through the concourse, and rejoined my coun-|| 
trymen, who had given me over for lost, and 
now received me with shouts of victory. The | 
universal ery was to advance; but I felt that 
the limit of triumph for that night was come: 
the engagement had became known to the | 
whole range of the enemy’s camps, and troops 
without number were already pouring down. 
I ordered a retreat ; but there was one remain- 
ing exploit to make the night’s service mem- 
orable. 

Leaving a few hundred pikemen outside 
the circumvallation to keep off any sudden | 
attempt, [ set every hand at work to gather | 
the dry weeds, rushes, and fragments of trees, 
from the low grounds intoa pile. It was laid 
against the rampart. I flung the first torch, | 
and pile and rampart were soon alike in a 
blaze. Volumes of flames carried by the wind, 
rolled round its entire circuit. 

The Romans rushed down in multitudes to 
extinguish the fire. But this became contin- 
ually more difficult. Jerusalem had been 
roused from its sleep; and the extravagant 
rumors that a great victory was obtained, Ti- 
tus slain, and “the enemy’s camp taken by | 
storm, stimulated the natural spirit of the 
people to the most boundless confidence. Ey-! 
ery Jew who could find a lance, an arrow, or) 
a knife, hurried to the gates; and the space 
between the walls and the circumvallation 
was crowded with an army, which, in that 
crisis of superhuman exultation, perhaps no 
disciplined force on earth could have out- 
fought. | 

Nothing could now save the gpa | 
Torches innumerable, piles of faggots, arms, 


‘throw themselves among the Roman spear- 
‘men, and see the blood “of an enemy before 
ithey died. 
| War never hada bolder moment. Human 
nature, roused tothe wildest height of enthu- 
The ram- 
|| part spread a horr ‘id light upon the havoc: 
‘every spot of the battle, every group of the 
furious living, and the trampled and deformed 
ide: ad, was keenly visible. The ear was deaf 
‘ened by the incessant roar of flame, the fall- 
ing of the huge heaps of the rampart, and the 
conies and exultations of men reveling in 
Samael slaughter. 
| In that hour came on one of those solemn 
signs that marked the downfall of Jerusalem. 
The tempest, that had blown at intervals 
| with tremendous violence, died away at once; 
and a surge of light ascended from the hori is 
|zon, and rolled up ) rapidly to the zenith. ‘The 
| phenomenon instantly fixed every eye. There 
| was an indefinable sense in the general mini 
ithat a sien of power and Providence was 
about to be given. The battle ceased; the 
outer ies were followed by utter silence; the 
armed ranks stood still, in the very act of 
‘rushins on each other: all faces were turned 
jon the heavens. 
| The light rose pale an] quivering, like the 
/meteors of a summer evening. But in the 
zenith it spread and swelled into a splendor, 
that distinguished it irresistibly from the won- 
ders of earth or air. It swiftly eclipsed every 
star. The moon vanished before it; the can- 
iopy of the sky seemed to be dissolv ed, for a 
view into a bright and infinite region beyond. 
fit for the career of those mighty beings to 


'||'whom man is but a feather on the gale. 


| As we eazed, this boundless field was trans- 
formed into a field of battle; multitudes 
poured across it in the fiercest convulsions 
of combat ; horsemen charged, and died under 
their horses’ feet ; armor and standards were 
‘trampled in blood; column and line bars! 
through each other. At leneth the battle 
stooped towards the earth; and, with hearts 
beating with indescribable feelings, we recog- 


‘nized in the fight the banners of the tribes. 
‘Tt was Jew and Roman struggling for life; 


the very countenances of the combatants be- 


came visible, and each man below saw 4 


‘representative of himself and his fortunes 
above. The fate of Jewish war was there 
written by the hand of Heaven; the fate of 
‘the individual was there predicted i in the in- 
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dividual triumph or fall. What thought of 
man can conceive the intense interest with 
which we watched every blow, every move- 
ment, every wound of those images of our- 
selves? 

The light illuminated tle whole hoirzon 
below. The legions were seen drawn out in 
front of the camps ready for action; every 
helmet and spear-point glittering in the radi- 
ance; every face turned up, gazing in awe 
and terror on the sky. The tents spreading 
over the hills; the thousands and tens of 
thousands of auxiliaries and captives; the lit- 
tle groups of the peasantry roused from sleep 
by the uproar of the night, and gathered up-' 
on the knolls and eminences of their fields; | 
all were bathed in a flood of preternatural | 
lustre. 

But the wonderous battle approached its. 
close. ‘The visionary Romans shook ; column , 
and cohort gave way, and the banners of the | 
tribes waved in victory over the field. Then) 
first, human voices dared to be heard. From 
the city and the plain burst forth one mighty | 
shout of triumph. 

But our presumption was to be soon checked. 
A peal of thunder that made the very ground 
tremble under our feet, rolled from the four 
quarters of the heaven. 'The conquering host 
shook, broke and fled in utter confusion over | 
the sapphire field. It was pursued, but by no. 
semblance of the Roman. An awful enemy 
Was on its steps. Flashes of forked fire, like 
myriads of lances, darted after it; cloud on 
cloud deepened down, as the smoke of a migh- | 
ty furnace; globes of light shot blasting and; 
burning along its track. Then, amid the| 
doubled roar of thunder, rushed forth the chiv-. 








they perished by their own hands, or lay down 
and died of broken hearts. The rest fled 
through the night, that again wrapped them 
in tenfold darkness. The whole multitude 
scattered away, with soundless steps and in 
silence, like an army of spectres. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY FITZ-GREEN HALLECK. 





There is an evening twilight of the heart, 
When its wild passion waves are lulled to rest, 
And the eye sees life’s fairy scenes depart, 
As fades the day-dream in the rosy west. 
"Tis with a nameless feeling of regret. 
We gaze upon them as they melt away, 
And fondly would we bid them linger yet, 
But Hope is round us with her ange Ilay, 
Hailing after some happier moonlight hour ; 
Dear are her whispers still, tho’ lost theirearly power. 


In youth the cheeks were crimsoned with her glow ; 
Her smile was loveliest then, her matin song 
Was heaven's own music, and the note of woe 
Was all unheard her sunny bowers among. 
Life’s little world of bliss was newly born, 
We knew not, cared not, it was born to die; 
Fiushed with the cool breeze and the dews of morn, 
With dancing heart we gazed on the pure sky, 
And mocked the passing clouds that dimmed its blue, 
Like our own sorrows then—as fleeting and as few. 


And manhood felt her sway too—on the eye, 
Half realized, her early dreams burst bright, 

Her promised bower of happiness seemed nigh 
[ts days of joy, its vigils of delight ; 

And though at times might low’r the thunder storm, 
And the red lightnings threaten, still the air 

Was balmly with her breath, and her loved form, 





alry of Heaven; shapes of transcendent beauty, | 
yet with looks of wrath that withered the hu- 
man eye; armed sons of immortality descended 
on the wing by millions; mingled with shapes 
and instruments of ruin, for which the mind 
has no conception. The circle of the heaven | 
was filled with the chariots and horses of fire. | 
Flight was in vain: the weapons were soon) 
to drop from the Jewish host : their warriors 
sank upon the splendid field. Still the im-) 
mortal armies poured on, trampling and blast- 
ing, until the last of the routed was consumed. | 
The angry pomp then paused. Countless | 
wings were spread, and the angelic multitudes | 
having done the work of vengeance, rushed 
upward with the sound of ocean in the storm. | 
The roar of trumpets and thunders was heard 
until the splendor was lost in the heights of | 
the empyrean. 
Wefelt the terrible warning. Ourstrength | 
was dried up at the sight; despair seized up-| 
on our souls. We had now seen the fate of | 
Jerusalem. No victory over man could save | 
us from the coming of final ruin. Thousands | 
ever left the ground on which they stood ; 





The rainbow of her heart, was hovering there, 
’Tis in Jife’s noontide she is nearest scen, 
Her wreath the summer flower, her robe of summer 
green. 


But though less dazzling in her twilight dress, 
There's more of heaven's pure beam about her now; 
That angel smile of tranquil loveliness, 
Which the heart worships, glowing on her brow, 
That smile shall brighten the dim evening star, 
That points our destined tomb, nor e’er depart 
Till the faint light of life is fled afar, 
And hushed the last deep beating of the heart; 
The meteor bearer of our paiting breath, 
A moon beam in the midnight cloud of death. 


PASTORALS. 


A pastoral delights not the husbandman, 
to whom it is an every-day affair, but the 
courtier, to whom it is a novelty.. In the 
same way, an elevated discourse on right 
‘and freedom affect a free repubiic less than 
'the subject of adespotism. In both cases, the 
reality destroys the effect of the fiction. 
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208 A Scene—-Sympathy. 


Vor. I, 








From the Reading Democrat, 


ASCENE. 


The sun had sunk beneath the western sky; 
a lingering beam fell on the clouds and robed 
them in lovlier colors. The pale moon, as if 
the ghost, the phantom, of departed day, had 
risen high in her winding course in the zenith, 
and silvered nature with her lovely beams.— 
The vespers had grown bright in the dawn of 
the evening, whilst the frosts of December, 
keen and cutting, swept across the land—it 
was night. 

I had left the cheerful fireside, the gay cir- 
cle, onanerrandofmercy. The chilly blast, 
singing the requiem of the departing day, 
caused me to feel a shudder, as I pursued my 
solitary path. The road lay along a deep ra- 
vine, at one time mounting on some lofty emi- 
nence, and again jutting forth "neath some high 
crowned and solitary rocks which overhung 
its borders. ‘The moon had sunk beneath a 
huge bank of clouds, the surface of the sky 
wasoverspread, the gentle breeze had become 
boisterous, and in fitful blasts, caused the ma- 
jestic oak to bend with its monstrous weight, 
and “ sing of pelting storms,” just as I reached 
the abode of the sufferer. The straw roofed 
cabin, the log frame work, with crevices 
jamed with mud, and with huge chimney 
place, met my gaze, as I knocked at an old 
broken door, whose hinges scarce bore half 
its weight. I stopped to listen ere I entered 
—a low murmuring noise caught mine ear; 
it was the sighs and groans of the suffering. 
A light glimmered through the opening, and 
I stooped to behold the abode of misery ana 
of wretchedness, a faint figure passed before 
mine eye. I stood motionless and silent; saw 
my knock had not been heard, and I deter- 
mined to make use of my situation to watch 
the motions of the figure within. It was that 
of a female, small, yet well proportioned, with 
a forehead, fair, calm, unruffled. An air of 
joyfulness occasionally stole over her features, 
which was somewhat blended with anxiety, 
whilst deep seriousness and grief, marked her 
as one who was acquainted with the suffer- 
ings of her fellow creatures. I saw her 
knee! on the pallet of straw, on which the 
sufferer lay—and administer to her wants; I 
saw her clasp her hands and ir holy, humble 
attitude, breathe forth her supplications in the 
ear of her Maker—the glimmerings of the 
light flashing frequently across her features, 
showed the trembling tear, on the care worn 
cheek, whilst holy joy fired her countenance. 
No sound save the wind, interrupted the 


notes of the flute, which roll over the air on 





a cilm summer evening, chained me to the’ 
spot ; her voice ceased, the prayer was ended. | 


same identical figure—whom I saluted with 
a smile and made my way to the bed-side of 
the suffering. 

I beheld the hectic flush on the cheek, the 
emaciated countenance, and that it was too 
late to render tbe suffering any assistance ; 
the breathing was low and stifled—becoming 
Jess and less distinct. The grim monster, 
death, was about to remove the Christian to 
a brighter home, a resting place in the skies, 
and to deprive the lovely girl of an affection- 
ate mother. I held the cup to the lips of the 
dying mother, to quench her thirst. She re- 
quested in a feeble and indistinct voice, her 
daughter to sing her favorite hymn— 

** Jesus can make a dying bed, 

Feel soft as downy pillows are.”’ 
She acquiesced, whilst blushes overspread her 
countenance. The hymn was sung—her 
voice ceased. A struggle, a groan, and the 
spirit of the sufferer rose with the last strain, 
The light, trembling in its socket, became 
extinguished, a moment of darkness succeed- 
ed this. I pressed my hand upon my burn- 
ing brow, horror had crazed me while I thus 
sat. The fire which had before been sending 
up its volumes of smoke burst into a flame. 
I saw the pallid countenance of her who 
watched the features of her departed mother, 
her hands were clasped in hers. I saw a tre- 
mor sieze her frame, convulsion followed 
convulsion. I rushed to her side, she breathed, 
and fell lifeless upon the dead—her spirit rose 
with her mother’s. 

In the churchyard on the hill, a stone marks 
the place where sleep the remains of these 
saints. The grass has grown over them, 
whilst the roses planted by my hand, bloom 
and blossom over their departed worth; and 


} never shall I forget that scene, and that night, 


which is imprinted on my memory for ever, 
without uttering the prayer: “ may I die the 
death of a Christian, and may my last end be 
like hers.” N. E. 


SYMPATHY. 


Suffering is sometimes, as in a battle-field, 
too widely diffused to leave room for individ- 
ual sympathy ; we no longer see the sufierers, 
but only the great mass of sorrow. Oh! only 
to him, in whom are eternity and infinite love 
and unspeakable consolations, can men open 
all their bleeding hearts and tearful eyes at 
once 3 but not to the narrow-contracted spirit 
of man. Helpless mortal! Thine arm can 
destroy thousands at once, but cannot embrace 





melody of the voice—which like the soft||©Ve™ two of thy fellow creatures at once in 


the embrace of love and sympathy. 





Search carefully if one patiently fimshes 


Again I knocked: it was answered by the|| what he boldly began. 
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